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^ResROnse: teaching Bethods^ ' \ . 

. ' •' - - « • ^ 

Xbstraci ■* , . . .. " 

*. JTo, create' thfe conditions aecessai^y -f or students to 
leara ba'sic skills^ .teachers should faclli.tate',iaterpGrs6nal ^ 
situations that vill encourage learning. Teachers shoal4 operate less 
on a defensive basis and^llow KOi^e student-teacher iavolvsKent, 
c^tef til thinking, and demonstrated relerancs of kaovledge fco create > 
dynaaic learning enrironaent. Teachers vtist accept the risk of { 
initiating discussions oa coatrOTersial subjects, ift^r aa„ acceptaQfl:* 
supportive classrooK envlronKent hes.been achieved, '.personal aad 
group 'goals are con-sidered so that class activities caa be shaped in 
a familiar context. nHile lists of studeat goals *aad iateres^ts caii ^ * 
giveTh. ccEtaili aiount of fipetus tp iastruction, "if. the teacher Is 
unnilling or afraid to listen* cst^fully to studeats, studq^t interest 
aad coiiitKdnt vill hot be st^stained. By using iasigbt's drawn £roK 
contin'uou-s feedback, a sensitive teachej: is-able to be increasingly 
effective in providing students with t relevant learitln^ oJcpjetlence. 
(FGI ■ ' r 




Reproductions supplied >y SORS ate the b^st that can "^be Bade 
- ' ♦ 'frot the original docuwnt.- " t 



^ " , ,^ ' - NATlOMALlNStn^UTfcOf lOUCATlON 

-PERMISSION TO flEPRdOUdE THIS ^ / C€Nn«ifRic; 

MATERIAL HAS BEfeN GRAKTEOfiY, \ ' V^t* <tec«c^ hw b^n r««>cod^ m 

T^nriig-I- h/. RxA^y -i^ person-centered, ihquiry Oriented .JT^":!!.^^. i 

; ; r ~^ APPROACH TO TEACHING frASIC SKILLS ^ T^;)::,:^^ 
i ^.^i * . ' ^ ^ ^ — 

^^.S^R^^rSS-"'^ .southwest T^as Sta^l Univer^ty - — . 

As newspaper^ magazine, television, 'and radip reports coAinuojisly / 

. ^ • . . ' v-^ / ^ 

r^nd us, educators today face a tremendo\is challenge in teaching the 

„ -basic skills to all their s^dents. The problem is of such magnitude, 

that a 1978 U.S. Senate Cocaaittee Report' hasr asserted tjhat . • the 

problem of improving basic skills achievement is a critical one. facing ^ 

^ American education . ; . The literacy rate in the United States has . 

dropped Alarmingly pver the years, and educators and businessmen etlike 

report a general decline in both cdtrmunication and ccaaputation skills. 

• general, a widespread lack ^of basic skills needed to spp^ with li?e 

"in'our'complcoc society hzis*become evident. * 

In response tb this multifaceted problem, the educational establish- . 

mentJiust generate and support models ^of teTE^ch4ng KhJLch not only fulfill 

the short-range goal of Increasing student achievement in the ^sic skills 

also the long-range goal of demonstrating students ^ow qontinuous, 

life- long learning can enable them to live a more' satisfying life. 

As a iresUlt of my own public school teaching, I have developed a 

person-centered/ inquiry-oriented model of teaching whicii, I feel,^crehtes 

the conditions necessary for students to learn the basic skills axvd to 

learn ihow th'ese skills can enhance the quality of tAetr lives. The model ^ 

' 6f teaching I ^^cesent here does not provide a ^tep-by-step sequence fbr 

the teacher to follow; it i/s* instead, a set of considerations which the 

teacher m\ist reflect oft as he^pakes decisions regarding his own teaching 

behavior. • This .strategy suggests for ^the teacher, both a way of being ^ 

in the claasrooom and a fromework througlf which to interpret the ex- * 



perience of teaching. It' is not a' model of teaching for the tiioid or _ 
X fainthearted; lb xeouires that the teacher experience 4ie risk of es- 
tablishlng genuine relationships with students whose culture may con* 
flici with his own and of becoming involved in the education 'of whole ^ 
persons. The model Views teaching as the facilitation of interpersonal 
situations that facilitate learninT. ^ 

. ' ■ • * 'ORIENTATION OP" XHE MODEL - 

* 

Defensiveness vs. Understanding . » ^ 

it is ^afe.to say tbat many te aethers —working dAily in situations 

characterized J)y lack of •student achiev^nt in basic skills, widespread 

apathy, and occasional acting out of destructive, ant i-social ^impulses— 

may find tiiemselves "in conflict with the dominant cultural values of 

I "their students; Any teaching strategy ^ tt>en, must help the teacher re- 

candle his persorval and educational values with the conflicting reality 

of his students^ 'urfe styles. Such a strategy must allow the teacher 

a certain measure of success, and SMbsequent feelings of professional ef- 

• fectiveness. Unfortunately, the model of teaching which emerges most 

effortlessly, in response to this need is one beised oA defensivertess , 

approach W teach^ing which ••protects" ,the teacher i?y encouraging' him to 

^ * % • • * > ^ 

, project only negative characteristics onto students^ .Such awodel, of 

course, greatly limits the possibility that students learn and grow. 

there IS/ however, another basts on whfch'to form\ilate a^ model 

for ba^ic^skiias'ihstrucjtlortr A basis th^ is apt to prove more educa- 

, tive and cj^oWth-promotiSg for^ th? students~and, f^ th6 teacher. 

Through applying a model of teaching which epphasizes an^ understanding 

ojE the cooprex dynamics of the ^Ucative proceiis, I fdel I have been able 

.to increase ,the educati^ve momehts -in my* classroom, ^is understanding . 

, >\ ' ' ■ , ^* 

^ is both intuitiye and rational! what I do in the clasjBr6om is determined 



'by what I feel intuitivelV will "work" and by, the more thoughtful, dfe- , 
tailed Jcnowledge I have about ny ^tjidents.- Furtjiermot'e, the under standr 
ing tljat guides my teachlng'^is dynamic, not st'atiq. I have r^ever 
felt that I have^e uifderstanding. of the teaching-learning process , 
my model of teaching has' a protean, adaptive gujiyLty to it. In essence, 
my model involves the ongoing propess pf interpreting ^Emd re-evalifating 
my role as tieacher; or, more^ accurately perhaps, thjt'^no'dea is .itself, an 
educative, reflective inquiry into the educative^ocess. - 



Involvemeht , Thinking ; 'and RelevancQ 

Centra!^ to my model of neaching^ is the belief that the effective ' 
teacher, whatever his strategy at the moment, creates in the classroom 
three conditions depigned.'to facilitate learrfing. First, he estabUshes • 
relationships^ -becomes involved with his students • "He forgoes the -dm- 
pulse to be punitive, defensive, or critical and instead tries to make 

. " ^ - 7 

contact witi\his students jpi i>ositive, supportive, and growth-promotirig 



ways. Second, hfe^^ncourages, even prods his students to think tfidught- 

fully--and he,"Jtoo^ aemo'nstrates'for students what i,t means to think 

clearly and' carefully on any subject. ^ Finally, he^ demonstrates to 

students Jiotf thinking and apcpiisition of knowledge ar^ relevant to their 

lives and can be used to understand and to expand the boundaries of 

* • ^ * * * • 

their world. ^ , . • • ' 

. ■ "... ' ' . ' . 

; ■ . . . ' . • » 

. . " ' GOALS OP THE MODEL 

t ' . • • • . 

' ' ' * * 

Group GoaXs . ' ^ , , ' 

Ky Boctel of teaching has as on6 of its major goals tho creation of 

' * ' 'I 

a classrooia environment; charActerized by a cohesive gpoMp oriented 1;6ward 

I • 4- ■ ; . ■ _ 

listening and thinking and,* hopefully, toward inquiry into "mutually agreed 
. ^ ■ ■ * ■ ' . ' 

upon problems or questioi\s. Such an environm6nt, however, is DOt easUy 

* ' , ' * ■ > ■ . ■ • , ' • 

realized in many Classtoona where students "tend either jto withdraw con- 



9 I 

pletely from the group or to join one of several very strong, comoetin 

tlve subgroups which engage in aliaost -ceaseless interpersonal talk* By 

withdrawing or by supporting eacfi other in small ^groups, studfentis are 

^le to^iscoMt $he teacher and .avoid scsae of the anxiety brought on ' 

by y^'J^ below-average achievement^ in the basic skills^ . ♦■^ 

^ In spite of students* tendencies to resist instruction in this i^ay, 

I have found that I can encourage the gradual emergent^e of group co- 

hesi^ess if *I ti^yly listen to what my students 2u:e saying and ilidicate 

■ ■ 

-my willingness to participate in an honest student-teach^t dialogue which, 
while it may "not be immediately relateji to the basic skills, is in some 
way educative. Once we have established this, relationship, then we can 

. turn to the task of, mastering the basic skills. / 

Iridi visual Goal^ ^ , • 

For eacft si^udent, my model of^eaching atteirpts to provide 4 warm, 
understanding, and supportive learning environjnent. In a word, I wish 
each student to feel good about what happen^ to him in my cla9S, and I , 
wish him to feel that he successful. Many students have accumulated 
SO many years of below*average achievement or failure in basic skills ^ 
that they seriously doubt their ability to succeed; (I have had students 
with passing grades^ ask me if they are failing, ?o strong are their ex- 
pectations for failurel)^ ^erefore, I try to find op what tei^a^with* 
what materials v*flu>4. with what methods students can learn successfully. 
I see no virtue in adhering tp a board of Education curriculum if it 
succeeds only in making -frustrated students flee, leamin^^^^^^ 

What, then, do I wish m^ students to leam?^ Using their^'^fejqeer-' 
iences as a jpoiht of ^eparttire, I wish my students tot — 



learn hoW the basic, skills can* enhance and enriph the qual- , 

ity of tjieir lives ^' ' . * " • \ 

learn how' to learn and come to have some 'nation of what it 



medns to be educated 



} 



learn to judge the' ipaplicat ions of their behavior and to be. ^ 

responsible for their actions ^ 
learn to inquire into the world b^ond their iirmediate en- 

vironment* 

learn how ye each develop' through confronting^ and interpreting . 
'the meaning of 6ur experiences.^ ' , ' 

Moreover, I t:ry, through "confrontatioltis'' which reflect on our pro- 
gressf as a group involved in leaning^ tp get individual students to ac- 
cepti the responsibility for iaakij>g our ctedSQS worthwhile and ediJcative.^ 

Before I describe further the^ activities which -typify the person- 

ceritered, inquiry-orieKted model of teaching, I will address what scsSae ' 

may feel is t^ie^inodel\s apparent neglect bf how to present specific ^ 

stabject matter content. The phases of activity that my model prescribes 

fo^^Uje/feacher Ire .meant to occur withing'^the context of a more or les^ 

"traditional," approach to teaching. I do, of course, give assignments 

and histsy and I do teach skilla, 'facts, and cpncepts. " While learning 

a subject matter disciplintf.j^ se.jla-.thQ activity which leg^ttiaates any! 

class meeting, and additional -concern ought to be with the broader ^u- 

cative. goals 1 have previously described. For many stydents these goals 

have to be at JLetfst pAjJ^iaily attained before specific subject matter 

^ content'.can be learned" adequately* i^tfuspeat, too, that if these "larger 
i ^ . w . ^ / . ^ 

goals are' sufficiently met,'' it then tr«&ces Jittl^dif fer6nce ttfe subse- ^ 



quent jstrategy through which a specific disciplin?!; fs presented. 



' . TWO PHASES OP TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

»y modeLof teaching is "activated" through tfwo phased ofl,teapher 

' >^ ^ ' 

behaviorj (1) .the establishment. cJl-j:elafciOJ>ships witlustudents and 

the creation,of an acceptant, supportive climate; and (2) *the nurturing, 

* t ♦ * * 

or shaping^ of personal ^d/or group goalb^hich- are educative. 

' ' , Educative Relatiohships , • 

And a n Ac<;e»taiYt Cliinate . ^ 

With a new group of students, ""my initial, emphasijf is 6n building 

and supporting student- teapher relati&nshTps which I intuitj-vely feel . 

are educative and growth-pronoting, I wish ta'prjeate a cliinate th^*t 

coaveys to my ^students my acceptance of them a s_ they ^e and'^ncourageir - 

a vision* of vhat they might become through continued learning/ 

- - V „ ^ 

Realness 

" -As I teach/ I try to moVe from the formal rigidity and distance ^ 

characteristic of many^achers tcw^d iiiformal spontaneity and realness 

* - • ' ^ " - - = ^ ^ - - ^ ^< 

'wlthTfi? students. Realness, as Rogers (I36#,p.l06) po^ts out, is a ' 
quality which facilitates learning; "^'^ 

* "vmen the facilijta^or is^> realTjersdn, being^hat he la/ en- \ 

\tering into'a relajbionship with the learner witiiout preseni^Ln^ 
" a front, or a. facade, he is muc^i inore' lij^iy to be l^f ertive . * 



1, Thus, he is a person to his students, not a f'ocpless eabodi- 
nent a cufsicular requirement nor, a 'stetile tube^^roygh ^ 

^" ^ ^ ,\ ' , - . ,A , 

. which knowledge is pass^ from one g'eneratioh to the neitt.'M ' 



. - " . » • « . 

Thi? informality and npndef^npiveliess leads to,h greater appreciation 

• of my students and to a wid6r range of emoticmal , reactions which 1 • • 

reveaLln thci*<:la«sroc>n». ^Because i^do not deny my appropriate feelings" 

of' anger, humor, ?md even boredota wi^ten in clhBP, 1 aft less -«pt to deny 



my students their right- to be human too. * ^ 

' *^ * « . " ^ t. ' 

• • # ^ ' * , 

Acceptance I Respect ; and Trust . , " * 

Another quality which I feel facilitates learning the ^>asip skills 

I 

I have sustimed under a cluster o* terms: acceptance , respect, and trust. 

i, / ^ • . . . 

' 5^ough I have clear standards for student, behavior and performance I 

accept, respect^ and trust all my students, even those who are unable 

to meet standards. \t is important that a teacher be able to check 

his natural impulse to *fvu:th^ the teacher-student battle and convey 

^instead an unconditional accei)tance of students and help them see that . 

cooperation and mutual respect bring their ovm rewards- 'My acceptance 

of students does jnot mean ±hat I am weak or permissive — I begin witlt 2^1 

spect while making it clear that the same is expected in return. My . ^ 

students, I am sure, can tell the difference between a destructive, un- 

" ' * • , ' ' *. 

disciplined permissiveness and fj.rm discipline that" nevertJhele^s re- 

veals a caring for and accepta0ce4of the garner. 

Bdpathy and Understanding • ~ . * ^ . - ' 

One of my major concerns while in the classroom is to empathize with 
and *to xinder&tand my. students' ^rceptions^jif their school experiences. 
Here, too, Rogers (1974, "pvlOT) suggests that the empathic teefther can 
•jencourage^ leedtning and growth: . ' , * ^ . 

• rWhen there is a sensitive empathy # however ^ the reaction in 
.the le^er folloys something of this patteVn, 'At last 
? ff sompone understands how it feels and tfeems ,to ba.me withotit 
^ wantiAg* to analyze "or judge me* Kow I can blpsscS""^«id^rqw 

and learn/"': • * ' 

■ . y 

Through non-judgonental understanding of my students' position (though^ I 
' J . . . • . I 

I later give ray position, too) , I" feel, I dan lessen, the hostility many 



students feel toward teachers hnd school* While X do not quite agree 

with my st^ents'' e;cplanations of Why school is boj;ing or irrelevant to 

their lives or why teachers are mean or la'zy, my listening td^hera and 

,~ '#\ 

understanding^ them does pave' the way for new insights and attitudes # , 

i ' - 

/ Promoting personal and Group Goals 

\ ' 'f ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

One way I promote personal or group goals in my classes is by 

gi^'ing studehts 4he opportunity to identify what is important to them ^ ^ 

and theft try^j^ to shape our activities in terms of these goals./ Dewey-' 

(1938, p. 85) puts quii:e wel3* the way a teacher can beg4n this cooperative 

educative inquiry: ^ ' - * ' . • 

^ ^The way ip, first, for the teacher to "be intelligently aware 

. pf the capacities, needs^ and past experiences-^ of those under 

^instruction/ and secondly, to allow the Su^estion made to 

^ r 

^. develop intp a plan aijd project by jneans of the further sug- 

J - • ^ - ' . ' ^ ^ < 

p oefetions^-contributed and orgahized into a whole ''b^ the members 



- of the group* The.plan-r in other words > is a co-operative 
enterprise, not a dictation-" 

\ - ' 

TJot only ice mutually agreejj upon projects more meaningful for students, 
"but they «ilso learn that their input can xaake^ a difference in ^cla^s 
activities * . . ^ r 

^ . , ^' ^ 

I recall/ for ex^pie,* one English class which I taught at an all- 

black high school • When asked "What is worth learning?" the olass gen- 
^ . . * ■ • <^ ; 

eratea the following list:' f ' 

,1* Bl^ck* plays* ' ' ' ^ , 

' •!> > ' 

. / . 2*^ DJgjgs^and their effect t 

' - • ' ' • ! 

* *3t Colleges and tests • ' * / v * : * ^ 

' * • • / • / - 

4* This'dlass* , . - j 




5« How £ar can black men gb in politics? Can there.be a 

black president? Which blacks are qualified?. 
6* Dope, sex, pimping, and conning* 

1* ^ What is happeninc[ in the black' neighborhoods , and where~J 

» * * 
t da they get' tWeir slanguage? • * 

-8.- . Racism— its causes and«ways tp remove it from society. 

» ' m • 

Based on th^ir concerns, we }}ad several interestj^ng discussions, and 
^several English assignments I was able to relate to these interests* 

I ■ . * * - ■ ^ - . • ' . . 

While llists^of goal& are easily cornpiled, will^Lngness to act on . 
thes^ .goals is not always assured* Because loany students are deficient 

in basic skills as well as^the attitudes and experiences needed to sus- 

'I • 

tain inquiry* ^.dentified interests are often discouraging ly, short lived™ 

f i 

usually enouQh to. sustain only one or two class discussions and very 

little inquiry. However^ even ^disinterest ceui be approached in an edu-, 

cative wayr By using Qlasser's Classroom Meeting Model (1969) , I have > 

been ablejbo deal openly and honestly with the^ay students see and 

respond * to the Content of my classes. Classroom meetings also allow 

' * ' • 

me and my stud^iffis to exchange thoughts and feelings on a varie^ of 
subjects, t have held problem-^solving meetings .on^'student p^ticipation 
in school vemd^lism ^d violence, ^police brutality, gun control, in- 
appropriate behavior- or acting out in^cljiss, and wi^ys to make our classes 
' iwDre ^ducative* * * 

^ Another way to further personal and group inquii^ is for the teacher, 
ta^Q alert to what 'the students themselves are doing/^ what they are 
talking about, and what, they are reading. If a.teacheii: is willing to 



listen carefully to students. Itnd take not^ of those instances during which 
.he intuitiyelj ^ feels genuine personal Inquiry is taking pjlace, .he. r? 
bett6tf able to provide the kind of education students^«bn become in* ' 



-. 2- — 



' * . volvjed in»* In my classes, scxti4 of the most fruit^uL discussions, ones 

.^''"^"'''^^^^^^^-^^ by listening and thinking, have pccu?:red when I allowed 

- ^the topics of' interest to emerge 'from the group* thesje discussions have 

* _ • 
covered a wide rang^ . of subjects: dreams, 16ve and marriage, racism,* , 
? , - ' --^ - ♦ ' • « . . ' - • , 

,v abortion, and education* * I do Jiot stifle these expressions of opinion, . 
but instead try to demonstrate how a knowledge of basi^c skills can fur- 

- ther' students' understanding of these areasv, r 

Classrooto Implementation of \he Model: An ExampL& 

f — * 
- • • * 

I recall an English class of remedial readers who wanted to exr 

T^xio^ the nature and causes of prejudice. Perhaps, I thought, this inter- 

est could spark some desire to read. At our next meeting, then, I began 

by confronting students with a filA that I thougj^t spoke rather !^rankly 

*about 'different types of 'prejudice— racial, religious, economic^ and so 

^n-^.JEpllowing the film^ we had a discussion in which my students, all ■ 

of whom were black, began hesi'tantly to reveal some of their deeper 

concerns regarding prejudice • In the spirit of genuine -inteVest_and 

Concern, a few students begkn to ask me direct ^ perhag?. outJ.aiydfsh, 
♦ 

questions i ^ 



4 



r 




What would you do if you m?trried a white V?oman and later"^ 
late;r fovmd out, sl^e. was prejudiced against* blacks? 
■ What did you think when you first.sfcw a 'black pfersori? 

Would you marry a black woman? ^ * 

If two planes, one carryin^n^nty white women/ 4Jie mother 
twenty black wdaen, were going^tok^ash ^d you could 
sav§^ only one plane, which one^would ySS^e^ve?^ j 



Do you jiavo any SErlends who are prejudiced against blacks? 



11. 



What do, your friends say about blacks when jill of you 



,get together tQ plefy bridge? 



*The discussion, which;^ could ha|:e stayed on a "safe" conceptual level, 

soon became very rgal and involving for us all- Eventually, we de- 

* ^ ^ V ' \ 

cided to continue oi^: investigation by reading Jam^s Bc|J.dwin*s ^e \ 

* ' \ > ^ " 

Fire Next Time and Richard Wri jht's Black Boji- Had we r6ad these 

«books without at least confroni:ing some very xe^^ concerns on the 

\ • 

.part of the students, I am afraid our wqrk would have been supoirfi- 

' I 

cial, if not hypocritical. ^ 

Many teachers would c))o6se to ignore the a^bove issues, content 

; : 1 

to say that such concerns ate not in the curriculum and that teachers 

^ . ' ! . ^ • . 

ar^L not social workers pr psychologists. Teachers who havd such feel- 
ings are jprobably better -off ignoring these rather threatening, risky, • 
issues— but i.n doing so they lose student energy ^that, could i3e channeled 
*into learning'* 



CONCLUSION 



As no sbrate^ 



?ra^gy j 



or teaching basjf^ skijls coulld tell the tea'cjier in^ 



advance how to be effective in all situations, I will pr<^se here a 

^ ^ If* 



broader stance toward the problfaa^ The per son^cen teredo inquiryroriented 
approach 6ffers not much a set of spectfi^c procedures to guide in- \ 
struction as it seek6 %o nurture ai^ inquiring liabit of^ mind which will 
enable the teacher ti> make his own spontaneous, appropriate professional 
decisions. in atv/ situation. Via. this nathodo^ogy, then, the teacher en- 



gages in instructional theoiriring; he, formulates hypothecs for teachings . 
which he tests and ^ipdifies in view of a sensitive understanding pf him- 
^se^lf ^d his students- .Through insights drawn frdm continuous feedback 

. -12 



^ m 9 § 



and reflection, the tea&her is able tQ toward increased effective* 

' ' . . ..... 

neds in providing his students vifh educative ejcperiences. This ^*ex^ 
peridental", approach to methodology Brunner (1967, p. 70) details in the 

. following: : ■ ' ' ^ ' - \ ;. . - ' ¥ 

"As the curXiciilUA is^4>eing built, It^ must .be tosited in de- 
ta^il by 'close observational' imd cxgeriiaen^al met^hpds €q assess 
^not simply wither, ^jlldren are '^a(^ie^in^' but rather what 
they cire maJcii3(g^ of ^^e material ^and how they ar6.organiz;4'^g \ 
• . ^ - . It i^ on the bas4.s of 'testing as , you go^ that revision 

«^e pejson-cent^redAinquiry-'orientea approach to "te aching basic 
skills may appear to some to offer little help to th4 cl^ssrooth teacher 
who wants *.to know What to^ *dor kowevet, the metho^ does imply what thpe 

^ ~- ' ^ < ' ' ' 

teacher can do-^and that^is to ask'what resources do I have to under- 

/ ■ " * ' • ' 

sjtaiid better my situation and th^ ne^d^ and, purposes, of rty Tstudents? 

Once the teacher makes a strong commitment to interna^ diz^lectic 6f 

thi? sort, he is able to generate his own intelligent understandings to 

guide present action* A model for teachings cai^ do no^mor^* ^ 



, - ^ I 
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